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calling of the 
Gentiles, and their union with the Jewish Church. 
But may we not rather take it as typical, in a more 


This has been taken as typical of the 


The British missions sustain two or three 
schools, Missionary 


societies in the United States 
have three high schools in operation in Liberia, and 
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high | tions and society on a structure that will admit of 





perfect liberty, religious, social, and political. 
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~ ‘ Of the want of such an institution, the 

Lt Communtcations for the Jounwat should be made to 


the Editor. 





most worthy of the Christian fathers, as prophets 
had done before them, were preachers of righteous- 


govern- 
ment and 
movement of the Trustees has been made in con- 


people of Liberia are fully aware, The | i 


level of his race ; but only exhibits, in doing so, the 
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For the New- York Colonization Journal. 
THE LAND OF HAM. 
ITS CONNECTION WITH THE PEOPLE OF PROMISE, 
We mentioned, asa third ground of hope that 
God will graciously visit the sons of Ham, the sin- 
gular connection which has always been kept up 
between the promised seed and this mysterious race. 
The first link noticed in this chain, was the case of 
Abraham's visit and sojourn in Egypt. 
We trace the same connection again in the per- 
son of Jshmael, one of the most singular characters 


that figures in sacred history. A son of Abraham | P 


and Hayar the Egyptian, he unites in his person 
a lineal union of the promised seed and an African 
race; the chosen seed in which God would build 
his Church, and that dark, mysterious race of which 
we are speaking. In Ishmael and his seed we 
meet a sort of counterpart of Isaac and his seed. 
His posterity, like Jacob's, became exceedingly 
numerous ; had a particular portion of the earth 
assigned them; were divided into twelve tribes, 
and through all ages remain a distinct people, We 
have, in this outcast branch of Noah’s family, a 
darkly reflected image of the true Church; an 
image more distinct after Ishmael realized, in the 
prophet of Mecca, a spurious Messiah, and in Mos- 
lemism, a spurious Christianity. . 

Or I might have named in the outset that re- 
markable instance of piety exemplified, some six or 
eight hundred years before Moses, in the Man of 
Us. That remarkable man was an Arabian, and 
probably a Cushite. Nor do we suppose that Job’s 
was a solitary case of the power of true religion in 
the land of Cush. An instance of such exalted, 
enlightened piety, in the princely character of Job, 
was not likely to have existed alone. Job's friends, 
they who were near, as well as the three from a dis- 
tance, were probably, more or less of them, wor- 
shippers of the true God. 

Again, by a mysterious chain of providences, 
Joseph is made Governor of Egypt. A man of rare 
integrity and moral worth, one of the promised 
seed, and perhaps as good an impersonation of the 


true religion as the world had ever had, is strangely peal 


exalted to stand next to the throne of a most pow- 
erful African prince, He stood a teacher in high 
places; and no doubt his voice was heard. Next 
we find the same mysterious providence bringing the 
whole visible Church and settling them in that corner 
of Africa, and preserving them there for more than 
four centuries, This was an extraordinary step, if 
regarded only in its bearing on Africa. Here the 
true worshippers prayed, served their God, and ex- 
emplified the truth in the face of the most enlight- 
ened, refined, and powerful kingdom on the earth. 
Nor did they do these things ina corner. They 
were a city set on a hill, as beacon-lights to the 
nations of Africa, 

We find this connection continued in the person 
of Moses. Himself African-born, and the adopted 
son of Pharaoh's daughter, he takes to himself for 
a wife a daughter of Cush, spends forty years of 
his eventful life in Midian, among the sons of Cush, 
and then he executes a most conspicuous mission 
in the land of Ham, 

Nor was the connection of the chosen seed with 
this mysterious race broken off after Israel's exodus 
from Egypt. Solomon, an illustrious type of Christ, 


takes his favorite wife from Egypt. She was); 


“black,” he says, “but comely,” of a genuine 
African race. The extraordinary celebration of the 
nuptials of this marriage ; its being made the subject 
of one or more of the Psalms designed to be used 
in exciting and guiding the devotions of the Church 
in all after time; and the occasion of those extra- 
ordinary songs, called Solomon's, in which there is 
understood to be a deep spiritual meaning of pro- 
found interest to the Christian, give no mean sig- 
nificance to this union. And a circumstance which 
may deserve some regard in the connection alluded 
to, is the fact so particularly recorded, that “ So- 
lomon built « palace for the daughter of Pharaoh, 
after that he had finished the house of the Lord.” 


to identify his mission with that strange and mysteri- 
ous continent, And we have shown elsewhere that 
one of the evangelists, and at least four of the early 
disciples and teachers of Christianity, were Afri- 
cans; that Christianity in the dew of her youth 
greatly flourished on an African soil, under the 
teachings and guidance of African presbyters and 
bishops of singular renown. 

Our conviction that the posterity of Ham shall 
yet be honored and blessed, is further confirmed 
by the promise made to Ishmael. Isuac was the 
romised seed, ‘The covenant, the promises, the 
Church, should, in order and form, descend through 
Isaac and Ais seed ; and in this succession should 
be made the first and the great display of God's 

to man. 


Fext article. H. R, 


For the New-York Colonization Journal, 
BDUCATION IN AFRICA. 


Tur Tausrees or Donations ror Eovcation in 
Lreeata, incorporated by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, March 19, 1850, wish, as soon as prac- 
tieable, to organize a college in that republic, and 
open it for the reception of students. In order to 
do this, they need to collect a fund, the annual in- 
come of which will be sufficient to meet the limited 
expenses of the college in its incipient state, before 
it can support itself, For this purpose, fifty thou- 
sand doliars will be sufficient ; and valuable begin- 
nings may be made even with twenty-five or thirty 
thousand. 

‘The Trustees do not intend to employ travel- 
ling agents to solicit benefactions for this object ; 
but they will be happy to receive end cabnowledes 
donations from any quarter, wherever there is a 
desire to render Africa an attractive home to the 
colored race, and to impart to that central conti- 
nent the blessings of Christianity, learning, and 
civilization, as the best amends can be made 
for the ions practised by a cruel trade upon 
the welfare of its unfortunate inhabitants, What- 
ever is given, therefore, may be remitted by mail, 
or otherwise, to the Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, 
Treasurer, at = on 

A and |i response to resent 

will weet, the wants of the Trustees til 
growth of the college require an enlargement 
of expenditures, when it is hoped the college may 
be able to rely upon its — Sr 

‘The principal facts on whi is enterprise is 
based are the following : 

Liberia is about the centre of a line of coast more 
that 1800 miles in extent, from which the slave- 
trade has been excluded, and which is occupied at 
many points with civilized settlements and Chris- 
tian missions. ‘The republic of Liberia, including 
the Maryland colony at Cape Palmas, which is in- 
timately connected with it, and will soon become a 
part of it, has a sea-coast of about 520 miles, and 
4 population estimated at 300,000. Of these, some 
7,000 or 8,000 are civilized, and the remainder 
have a right to expect, and many of them are 
expecting and d ing, the establishment of 
schools, and other means of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. ‘Lo these means several tribes are entitled 
under the treaties by which they became parts of 
the republic. 

There were in Liberia, nine years ago, 23 
churches, with 1473 communicants, of whom 469 
were converts from heathenism. Since that time 
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But this thought shall form the subject of our | “'Y 


tbe | parts 


suitable and sufficient lands to its use, and grant it 
such other patronage and aid as that government 
ean afford. At its session in 1851, the act of in- 
was doubtless passed. 
he college in Liberia, like other colleges, needs 

to be sustained at the outset by a permanent fund, 
yielding a steady annual income. Liberia, at 
sent, has neither the wealth to contribute such a 
fund, nor the means of its safe and profitable in- 
vestment. It must, therefore, be raised and invested 
here, and the —— ~~ expended ~ > This 
arrangement is well understood and entirely a 
proved by the government of Liberia, ’ The 
amount held in this country will never need to ex- 
ceed $100,000, which the Trustees are authorized 
by their charter to hold; for sucha growth of 

beria as to require a more expensive institution, 
must bring with it the ability to furnish the neces- 
additions, For the present, less than half 
that amount would yield a sufficient income. 

Towards this fund, the Trustees have a little 
over $8000 in their treasury and in invest- 
ments. There are other sums whichthey will ulti- 
mately receive, but not soon enough to meet the 

nt necessity. 

This appeal is addressed, not to the friends of 
Colonization alone, but to all who think that edu- 
cation ought to be promoted in Africa, Whatever 
may be thought of the bearings of Colonization on 
affairs in our own country, itis an unquestionable fact, 
that Africa needs the enlightening influence of a 
college ; and it seems equally plain, that the way is 

pared for its establishment. This work ought to 
ieee ond the Trustees would labor to do it, 
though Colonization Societies were tovease their ope- 
rations to-morrow. 


The Trustees look for aid, not to one State alone, | proud 


but to all of the United States; for the ob- 
ject is one in which all have a similatinterest, In 
the organization of the Board, it was thought de- 
sirable to secure a representation from ail parts of 
the country; but, upon reflection, it was evident 
that a Board so numerous and widely dispersed 
could not be expected to meet often and ly 
for the transaction of business. Safety and 
efficiency, therefore, vp on A requited that the 
ap geet: kay a should be committed toa 
ew men, residing in the same vicinity, 

With these statements and = the 
Trustees submit their case to the benevolent in all 
of the country, who are able and disposed to 
aid them in establishing a college in Liberia. 

By order of the Trustees : 

Joseru Tracy, Secretary. 


—_—~>—- 
THE ONLY HOPE OF THE AFRICAN RACB. 


Ix two numbers we have already attempted to 
show that, however men’s views may differ in re- 
gard to the institution of slavery, per se, there are 
satisfactory indications on all sides that Providence 
will make American slavery the great ingdrument- 
ality for the civilization of the race, oy 
the most encouraging si we have recen 
served in connection wah the matter, is this fact fro 
James J, Birney, so known as one of the most 
prominent American abolitionists, and twiee their 
candidate for the presidency, has, after some twenty 
years of devotion to the study of the subject, come 
to the conclusion at last that there is no for 
the free colored race in this country except in emi- 

ion to Liberia, ‘The recent change of Judge 
irney’s opinion on this subject is very significant. 
He was himself a slaveholder in a Southern State, 
being a man who had the credit those 
who knew him of integrity of character, as well as 
moderation of spirit, he doubtless was sincere in 
he views he held. But the honest mind 
last, when new light breaks in, to disen- 
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LIBERIA AND COLONIZATION. 

Ir is a significant sign of the times, that from so 
many quarters forces are in motion and opinions 
are maturing that link the destiny of the Americo- 
African with Africa. 

The upper and nether millstone no more inexo- 
rably crush the grain, than will the competition of 
the millions of Europe on the one side and the mil- 
lions of Asia on the other, compress the less hardy 
African, and leave him but the option of emigra- 
tion or starvation, The present generation will 
scarcely pass away before these anticipations will 
be realized. 

We rejoice that the able editor of the Times has 
his thoughts turned in this direction, and cheerfully 
welcome to our columns the following extract from 
his daily : 

The only deviation from the law of labor cen- 
tralizing its in America, is found in the 
attempt to erect a republic on the shores of Africa, 
by the return thither of the ensnared and enslaved 
Sere, NEE Ceanny Go Wy Hho eee atl w eter 

iberia is an anomaly, It is an admission 
the negro is a human , e of self- 
vernment, It is an expiation for the sins of our 
orefathers, It is an attempt to compensate, in 
such measure as we may, their barbarous man- 
thefts. It is the pious of the children 
to pay the debts of the t. What we send 
may hardly equal interest of the sum 
stolen, but it exhibits a t desire to make 
restitution, and founds a that hereafter the 
restitution may be complete. Liberia is one of the 
est ies of the national piety. 

It is gratifying to note, as the of Col- 
i vances successively, the prejudices 
against it give way. The abolitionist, who was 
wont to it a cunning fence set up by the slave- 
holder to screen himself from direct attack, admits 
his error, and commends the emigration to his 
colored clients. Mr, Birney has atoned for num- 
berless mistakes by recalling his former intemper- 
ate towards the scheme. Mr. Hovace 
Mann uses, in it, terms of the liveliest 
oes The tone of the abolitionist press is 

viously amended, And, as a direct result, the 

recovers his faculties sufficiently to recognize 

for himself the benefits of a home and self-control 
in a land where climate and nature are 
The difficulty of 
to a return to their fatherland, daily diminishes. 
Aeoquues Gane narrows itself to one of ways 
and means. How can three millions and more of 
be from one continent to the 

? And shall this, or 
the next, or still another see it accom- 

: generation, 
nn eee S A pe 

transportation is quite bie, may 
ptly. SLY ellen 0 peer 
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and tends to the culture of manners 
quite as compatible as they might be with 
liean simplicity and equality. removal 
cannot fail to benefit the whole white . 
; and to him the beneSit is unquestionable. 
New-York Daily Times. 
Ee 
THE GOSPEL AMONG SLAVES. 
——. Louisiana, March 26'h. 
Some years since, a pious lady (whose unob- 
trusive disposition prevents the insertion of her 
auney wes Se Wy Se Comp of her husband in 
i a large tation of eighty or one 
undred slaves, The o sibilit seeikes upon 
her, in view of such a number of ae ee 
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APPROPRIATIONS BY PENNSLVANIA 
AND MARYLAND. 
ix our April number we announced the appro- 
priation of $1000 by the State of New-Jersey for 
the promotion of colonization, the honor of secur- 
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ANNUAL COLLECTIONS. 

The many pastors of churches of all denomina- 
tions throughout the State of New-York will par- 
don us for calling their attention so early in the 
season to the subject of 4th of July collections. 

By general consent, the winter months have been 
devoted to collections for missionary and other 
societies dear to the churches, while the season of 
the year to aid Colonization has as generally been 
placed in midsummer or near the 4th of July. 

The grateful hearts of a free people, while offer- 
ing thanksgiving to Almighty God for our inde- 
pendence and freedom as a nation, can scarce make 
an offering more appropriate than to aid in plent- 
ing and nourishing the tree of Christian liberty 
upon the shores of Africa, a land whose name 
synonymous with oppression and pagan cruelty. 

The collections from churches have slowly but 
regularly increased for three years past, as also the 
number of churches. Yet how few of the hundreds 
of pastors have ever preached a sermon setting 
before their people the extent of Africa and her 
miseries, and the benign and powerful influence 
upon her inhabitants of colonies like Sierra Leone 
and Liberia! 

They exclude the slave-trade. They open schools. 
They introduce industry by opening a market for 
the products of the country, They contrast Chris- 
tian peace and humanity by the side of devil-wor- 
ship, and gree-grees, and witchcraft, with which 
are the habitations of cruelty. 

Obstacles which once hindered action do not now 
exist, or are less powerful ; and we earnestly solicit 
from each one of our pastors an effort. If gene- 
rally made, the cause would feel the impulse for 
many years, 





———— 
AGENCIES. 

Tue peculiar position of the Colonization Society 
is such as to render it, more than almost any other 
benevolent association of our day, dependent upon 
the employment of agencies. 

Each of the various religious denominations being 
pledged to the missionary institutions peculiar to 
itself, and meeting with no denunciation or active 
opposition, might look, with assurance of sup- 
port, to the voluntary action of its churches and 
pastors; and yet most of them are compelled to 
employ special agents to awaken an interest and 
draw forth cooperation from their churches. Much 
more necessary will it be that agencies should be 
employed by the Colonization Society, which has 
nothing denominational about it, and which has to 
bear the obloquy of always being opposed and 
denounced by a certain class of ultraists, a speci- 
men of whose ribaldry and abuse we furnished our 
readers in the April number, in choice extracts 
from Gerrit Smith's circular, 

The Board of Managers have found it a most 
difficult aflair to secure men for this purpose 
who, having adequate information and talent, could 
be induced to encounter the fatigue, rudeness, 
and coldness, not to say contempt which agents 
too often encounter, even among C hristians. They 
have, however, kept this object steadily in view ; 
and having now a paper through which to commu- 
nicate the current information about Africa to the 
clergymen and friends in all portions of the State, 
have resolved to make a special effort to secure their 
aim. They would beforehand bespeak for those 
who are commissioned by them, the cordial sympa- 
thy, countenance, and cooperation of all the pastors 
and churches which they may visit. The Board 
have appointed the following gentlemen to enter 
upon their agencies immediately, each one to direct 
his efforts chiefly to the particular denomination of 
which he is # member: Rev. J. H. Connelly to the 
Associate Reformed churehes; Rev. Mr. Freeman 
to the Episcopal churches; Rev. Mr. Rice to the 
churches ; and Rev. Mr, Guilder to the Methodist 

Episcopal churches. 


How. R. H. Watworrts, | 


ing which may be fairly accredited to D>. Goble, 
of Newark, whose tact, and activity, and perseve- 
rance, aided by the powerful codperation of Wil- 
liam Alexander, Esq., and the favor of the Governor 
‘and ex-Governor of the State, mainly effected the 


Groner Doverass, Ese, | passage of the bill. 


We now have the pleasure of announcing similar 
_suecess in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
_ In the former State, the sum of $10,000 per an- 
num had been raised by general tax upon the 
counties for twenty years from 1832. ‘The law 
having expired, it was attempted to reénact it, 
and continue the annual appropriation. In this 
effort, the able and eloquent President of the 
| Sapune State Colonization Society, the Hon. J. 
H. B. Latrobe, was especially influential, and a bill 
was enacted, appropriating $10,000 per annum for 
six years, making $60,000, to be obtained, not from 
| an odious direct tax, either upon the property of 
whites or the persons of free blacks, but from 
‘the general fund in the treasury. 
_ The Pennsylvania Legislature, too, having been 
memorialized by the State Colonization Society, and 
addressed in two most able and effective speeches 
‘by Mr, Pettit and Rev, Dr. Durbin, has just passed 
a law appropriating $2000 a year for the encour- 
‘agement of emigration. 

We have received copies of the above speeches 
in pamphlet form, and would gladly transfer them 
to our sheet entire. 
| On this subject the Colonization Herald remarks : 
We congratulate the friends of African Coloni- 
zation on the final » in an amendment to 
the appropriation bill, of the sum of $2000 to the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society, by our State 
Legislature. Great credit is due, in the success of 

this measure, to Messrs. Pettit and Durbin, for their 
excellent addresses at Harrisburg in its behalf, and 
to General Packer, of the Senate, for his unwaver- 
ing and indefatigable exertions to secure its adoption. 
‘This is the first appropriation made by our State 
for Colonization p We trust that hence- 
forth she will cheerfully contribute of her means to 
_aid those residing in her borders who shall desire 
to emigrate to Liberia. 
This bill provides that the sum of $2000 be ap- 
| propriated out of any money in the treasury not 
| otherwise appropriated, to be paid when the Penn- 





| 
| 





1, | ayevenia Colonization Society shall furnish satis- 


factory proof to the State Treasurer and Auditor- 
General, who are constituted a board for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the provisions of the 
act, that any number of free persons of color, resi- 
dents of this State, and their children, shall have 
been actually transported to the republic of Liberia ; 
upon which the Auditor-General shall draw his draft 
on the treasury in favor of the Treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania Colonization Society for such sum or sums 
of money as may be necessary to pay the expenses 
of transporting and subsisting such for a 
limited time on the coast of Africa, provided that 
not more than $50 shall be allowed for the trans- 
portation and subsistence aforesaid of any one 
person of color above the age of 15 years, nor more 
than $25 for any person of color above the age of 
2 years, and under 15. The State Treasurer and 
Auditor-General are required to keep an account 
of all moneys paid under the act, and to make report 
thereof to the Legislature, showing the and sex 
of such persons as may have been aided in emigrat- 
ing from this State, and the counties, or cities, or 
boroughs from which they may have respectively 
removed, together with such other facts as they 
may deem interesting and proper, 

These enactments are most cheering, The sum 
| of $13,000 per annum, thus given by State legislation, 
_is small in comparison with the force of the example, 
which will be felt by the other States and the general 
government. Indeed, we shall almost hope that 
New-York may yet listen to the eloqueat recom- 
mendation of Governor Hunt, and afford from her 


general fund the necessary means to place every 
free colored man in the State, who seeks the pri- 
vilege, upon the shores of Africa, where personal 
liberty will be accompanied by social and political 
emancipation. 





—_»j——— 

DEPARTURE OF EMIGRANTS FOR LIBERIA. 

| Srvce the April number, an interesting company 
of one hundred and forty-three emigrants have de- 
parted for Liberia in the Ralph Cross, an account 
of which we subjoin from the Virginia Coloniza- 
tionist. 

The authorized Agent of the Liberia Agricul- 
tural and Emigration Society took passage in the 
same vessel, with a view to prepare himself, by a 
personal examination, to speak authoritatively of the 
true condition of affairs in Liberia, He will remain 
on the vessel, visit all the settlements of Liberia, 
and return about the first of September. His 
report, we believe, will have a decided influence 
upon the minds of many now wavering. 


The barque Ralph Cross sailed from Baltimore 
on Saturday, the Ist of May, for Liberia, On 
Tuesday, the 4th, she put into Hampton Roads, to 
take on the emigrants from Virginia and Carolina, 
and sailed again on Wednesday. The number of 
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emigrants in this vessel is 148; and they are from | pi 


mission. the God of all grace give them a 
ate tayeas Ob deals Abiean haa calf Gow due 
heroie endeavors tv establish the institutions of 
Christian civilization in that Pagan land, where 
Satan has so long sat encamped 
ee 
SLAVE-TRADB. 


We find an elaborate article on this subject, 
under the editorial head of the Colonization Herald 
for this month, the principal facts of which seem 
to have been taken from the Report to Parliament 
of 1850. The article is well deserving of a place, 
did our columns permit; as it is, we make room 
for a large extract. 

The only objectionable feature of the 
seems to lie in not sufficiently disti 
between the slave-trade as it was in 1849, and as 
it is now in 1852. We have the most authentic 
testimony, from Rev. J. L. Wilson, that the slave- 
trade in the Portuguese possessions, south of 
Gaboon, has been, by the united and concurrent 
action of England and Brazil, rooted out, for the 
present, on that coast. We have as decided evi- 
dence that the efforts of the Brazilian government 
are now sincere and efficient, The latest informa- 
tion, too, from Whydah indicates that the King 
of Dahomey, by many late disasters, finds his 
traffic in slaves impeded. 

Yet we fully recognize and regret the fact so 
forcibly set forth in the above articles, that the 
present suspension affords no assurance for the 
future, and that something more permanent is 
needed. In no other way, in our opinion, can the 
slave-trade be effectually suppressed, than by 
planting communities along her shores and in her 
interior, At this moment, could we get the ear of 
the great men of our nation, whose opinions have 
authority in the halls of Congress, we would urge 
upon them the immense humane and commercial 


article 


Corisco bay, about thirty miles north of the 
Equator, 1t would effect more for the eventual 
extinguishment of the slave-trade than all our 


for our commerce one of the most healthy and 
valuable harbors on the coast of Africa. At the 
present colony or republic, we have not one good 
harbor, European powers have seized, in anticipa- 
tion of us, the Senegal and Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
Gaboon, and Congo, and other important points. 

As yet, Corisco bay is not seized, and the high- 
est interests of the United States, and of the free 
colored men who will hereafter leave us, should 
prompt to immediate efforts to secure it, by com- 
mencing a new colony. Its position in relation to 
the Niger and Congo rivers, and the slave-trade to 
which they are auxiliary, would render it im- 
mensely eflective to humanity. 

The following extracts from the Herald’s article 
will instruct and interest : 

To return to our immediate subject, we may 
assert that the slave-trade has been blotted out 
with a few trifling exceptions—save that continued 
by the King of Dahomey in the Bight of Benin— 
from the Cape de Verde Islands to the Equator, a 
distance of nearly two thousand five hundred 
miles; and thet to the south of the Equator, its 
continuance is owing to the non-establishment of 
communities sich as Sierra Leone, the republic of 
Liberia, the various forts maintained on the Gold 
Coast, and Cape Coast Castle; to the shorter 
period during which repressive measures have been 
tried ; to the inadequacy of the force which has 
been employed in that quarter; and, in some 
degree, to assistance derived from the conni- 
vance of certain of the authorities in the colonies 
of Portugal. 

In destroying the African slave-trade, the vari- 
ous squadrons on the coast have accompli 
much. Thee were not sent there with the expec- 
tation that they could at once break up the 
rooted and -continued dealing in flesh and 
blood, or that they could exert any direct or effi- 
cient influence in promoting civilization or reli 
among the e of the interior, Its objects 
were to keep in check the evils which originated in 
the slave-trade, and to afford protection to the col- 
onies and missi -stations, till Christianity and 
civilization should shed forth -y' influence and 
raise the aborigines to @ position of improvement, 
from which there could be no relapsing 
into their former d tion. These noble pur- 
poses they have fully accomplished, while a pow- 
erful blew to the continuance and succession of 
the evil itself has been struck, This is apparent 
from the ing mentioned facts, as well as the 
subjoined table, taken from a return to 
the House of Commons, Feb. 26, 1850 : 


vessels No. of vessels 
No. of 


79 
78 
58 
44 
52 
95 


Year. 


1840, 
1841, 


No. of slaves 
captured, 


8,102 
4,519 
8,177 
3,612 
3,472 
4,443 
2,200 
6,706 
6,712 
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the light of Christianity has gone forth, while 
that curse of curses, the slave-trade, a deadly 
has fallen, as far as our influence extends, 
—@j——. 
TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
or THE 


NEW-YORK STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 
Our Anniversary Meeting has passed off, leav- 
ing an impression on the minds of thousands who 
attended it, that its place amidst the galaxy of 
benevolent associations is one of prominence, not 
to say of preéminence. We have never attended 
one of greater interest. In the absence of the 
President of the Society, Anson G. Phelps, Esq., 
who was detained by illness, Rev. Gardiner Spring, 
D.D., the oldest Vice-President, presided over the 
meeting. The speakers, both of them men inti- 
mately acquainted with the principles and history 
of the cause, and capable of presenting large and 
comprehensive views of its relations to our own 
country and to Africa, arose to instruct no less 
thay to delight the audience. 

We listened as if to an oracle to the original 
anecdote related by Mr. Latrobe, relative to the 


fi 


igion | drawing of the first map of the then new colony; 


the propositions and discussions as to the name to 
be given it; the manner in which (ber led to 
liberws, and that to Fredonia; and, finally, to the 
Latin word Liberia ; so also of the capital, named 
after President Monroe, by giving the name a Latin 
termination ; and felt that we had been allowed to 
converse with one who had consulted with Harper, 
and Mercer, and Caldwell, and Mills, and Ayres, 
and whose knowledge of the whole subject was 
intimate. 

Mr. Latrobe's speech was not only valuable in- 
trinsically, but peculiarly, in view of the severe ill- 
ness under which he labored, and notwithstanding 
which, he made the journey from Baltimore to be 
present with us. 

If any regret was felt, it was that the addresses 
were necessarily so brief, and that copies of them, 
prepared by the speakers, could not be obtained ; 
as the best available substitute for which, we have 
inserted a pretty full and accurate report, mainly 
from the columns of the Journal of Commerce 
and Christian Intelligencer, which we publish with 
the Abstract of our Annual 

The officers elected at the close of the 
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for a permanent fund for education, pledged by a| who gave their money ; and it was money that then 
friend at Newburg, and now bearing interest, the | was wanted to try the experiment of es 
amount is $8,040 32. The church collections re-|a colony upon the shores of Africa. Now, when 
orted in 1851 were $3,352; this year, $3,709 31. | you name the Bible cause, it is full of suggestion. 
The collections reported from agencies in 1851 | So with the Tract cause, which illustrates the ac- 
were $3,233 99: for the year now closed, but| tion of the Bible upon the human heart ia the 
$1,441 69. ‘ every-day life, and holds up the good example of 
EXPEDITIONS. those who follow it. lts oe — Pye 
inte , : sonia , , is sufficient argument in its lf. Well, I said 
The New-York Colonization Society have, during os dhn Genk exnetinntion al thn exeiete ean teehee 
the year, fitted out but one expedition, viz., the a = a vague chimera, Bat k a . 
a Zeno, which sailed in October with 36 emi- thes this society should go forward. § ae 
we ass a i first in the hope that, somehow or 
They have aided three other individuals in dif- ported it at 4 oe 
ferent vessels, making a total of 39. During the other, 8 the mysteries of Providence, slavery 


same period, the parent society fitted out five expe- might ty noted by parte, ery A hy 4 gh 
Glens, V8 == rica, Some su 1} “A they ht that 
*heria Packet, in July, 1851, from Baltimore, 56 the sands of rica would absorb the ucts of 
put nn -_ 7 So Ta 149 the loom and the lap-stone. Well, that was ri Bs 
Pocket, ia January, 1852, from that was wise. It was necessary that it sh 
e and Savennal, . . : 155 so. We did not want ships and money in those 
Ford, ia January, from New-Or- da a although we ht we did. hat we 
a adh te ie i waned wanpaine? @ the Americans, more 
es a tae sia 143 than any other people in the world, want. My 


races are to separate, and this society is raised) We give the follow: fri tion of slavery into this at this 
up to effect the work, But we have not made|g..... 41, wing article, from our friend on very country is, day 


oy Staten Island, a place with very great gratification, Considcred among its greatest misfortunes ;"” and in 

phone Sonteld fo ot ane and hope he will often furnish us a contribu. 1803 he adds: “Will not our posterity execrate 
their longing eyes to this countiy; the crowds | Hea from his store of interesting reminiscences. the memory of those ancestors who, having it im 
of hardy Lrish and strong-handed Germans are | The friends of the colored man can never suffi- “heir power to avert evil, have, like their first pa- 
tu the free blacks out of employment. A ciently deplore the rabid violence which, while it | Tents, entailed a curse upon ali future generations ?” 
new eee s Gaye are coming — ony entirely disgusted and sil 5 the ehie os ant Judge Wasmxoron, in one of his public od- 

ear, and before this overpowering force the ; : . ; 

hk man must yield. Kame colored abo- | ‘¥eMty years ago were leading on the South to free- Goueee, expressed the decided hope that coloniza- 
litionist called upon him the other day, and said | 40m, exasperated and estranged the mass of her | tion “ would lead to the slow but gradual abolition 
he wished to go to Liberia, assigning this as a| population : of slavery, and wipe from our political institutions 
the only blot which stains them.” 


reason, This is that which wil! either force the 
gradual and utter abolition of slavery, in a manner 


him ys ge ; hy is no myo There 

is a ge ts across the Atlantic; the ‘ . 

pier is here at New-York; and over that bridge consistent with the rights and happiness of society, 

power comes tramping with heavy tread aud ought never to be abandoued.”’ 

swelling influence, and before it the colored man Such are the opinions of these eminent men, whe 

must retire. rank among the wisest, the and the most 

Yet we are told that colonization has preju- erotic in car wation's ent gh it be a 

bered that they were Southern men, and gave ex- 
pression to strictly Southern views. In 1800-1801, 




































































For the New-York Colonization Journal. 
RARLY EFFORTS OF VIRGINIA AGAINST THE SLAVE- 
TRADE AND FOR COLONIZATION. 

For many years before the establishment of the 
American Colonization Society, in 1817, the sub- 
ject of founding a colony in Africa for the benefit 
of the free people of color, occupied the thoughts 
of some of the leading patriots of the day. Indeed, 
the Colonization scheme itself is an outline of a 
































diced the black man! Then it will follow that 
where colonization prospers most, the colored 
man prospers least. yy has done more 

































suggested at early day by Mr. Jeffe oy 
—- 550| friends, a colony 1s to be built up just as oe a than av 7 See for } is enue rpg ~ the ~ a thar of 7 Virginia heathen. Governor 8 by Virginia, opened a corre- 
_ es « ¢ & ‘ 36 Gre. You tak La ing, ali : ple stringency, udiate r for- 4 * | spondence w r. Jefferson, then President of the 
te RN FT +q- m debte, che axvan tepnaianed her debt to the | 5¥>sequent events have proved the wisdom of that 






the flame; then put on the big sticks, and the 
of green wood, until there is a conflagration sufli- 
The favorable recommendation of the cause in| cient to consume creation, So with this society, 
the annual mesages of the Governors of several | [; began small, and grew by degrees; and now it 
States, and the action of legislative bodies, consti- | js like the conflagration, y to consume creation. 
tute a marked feature of the year. Of the former | |¢ has fulfilled the purposes of its existence, which 
we have noted the Governors of New York, Ohio, | were to establish, and prove the ey! of 
Indiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and | establishing, a colony of free colored people from 
Connecticut. the United States upon the shores of Africa, ca- 
The Legislature of Maryland have renewed their | pable of supporting themselves ; and it has been 
annual appropriation of $10,000 per annum for| done. That is the beacon in Liberia. This was 
ten years, the sum of $200,000 appropriated in| begun in 1816; and from 1816 to 1852, coloniza- 
1832 having been expended, tion has been travelling on slowly, but surely, and 
The Legislature of New-Jersey have appropriated | the result has been what I here stated. And what 
$1000 to aid emigrants from that State. is this republic of Liberia? The republic of 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania has appro-| Liberia! hy, my friends, is there not a volume 
priated $2000 for a similar purpose in that State. | of meaning in these words? This republic of 
The Legislature of Indiana have memorialized | Liberia is now governed by free colored people. 
Congress tor an appropriation by the General | It has its treaties with the civilized nations of the 
Government. world. Its President, a colored man, has been 
The Legislatures of Ohio and New-York have|yeceived with state and distinction in England ! 
shown a disposition to co-operate and give the | England, my friends, which rarely does any thi 
cause a hearing and discussion. a an eye to the main chance, sent him bac 
Propositions are now before Congress which look | to Liberia with a vessel of war, which they pre- 
to such an appropriation of the proceeds of the sales | sented to him. Liberia is to America, as yet, loyal 


ef the public lands as will afford ample means for | and true ; and it will be our own fault if it does not 
the emigration of all our free colored population | remain so. 


United States, on the subject of “some asylum” 
where the free people of color might be sent. This 
movement was among the earliest which led to the 
formation of the American Colonization Society, 
and the founding of Christian, civilized colonies ia 
Africa. Dr, Thornton had previously, ia 1787, 
adopted Mr. Jeflerson's idea of colonization, and 
published an address to the eclored population im 
Massachusetis and Rhode Island, inviting them to 
accompany him and establish a colony on the coast 
of Africa. A number agreed to go, but the project 
failed from a want of funds. 

Some years afier this, Mr. Jefferson wrote to 
Jobn Lynd upon this subject. We refer to his cele- 
brated letter upon colonization, written after he had 
vacated the presidential chair, 11 is 80 comprehen- 
sive and clear, and so fully demonstrates the splen- 
did moral effects that would be produced by the 
system of African colonization, that we feel it a 
duty to present the same in another article. 

Staten Island, May 17, 1852. G. P. D. 


——.>—- 


ization cause; her ten thousand dollars per 

year was always paid. Hence, according to this 
objection, she should have fewer free colored 
people ; yet she has 74,000 free colored people 
to 400,000 whites, while the Scates of New-York 
and Ohio have 71,000 blacks to 5,000,000 whites, 
The fair inference is, that where colonization 
has thriven most, there the free negro has 
increased the fastest and been the happiest. All 
things are concurring to increase the usefulness 
of this society; this work must go on. The 
only question A Shall it go on slowly, or rapidly? 
In conclusion, he remarked that this work of 
colonization must go on, We cannot stop it. We 
cannot check its course; it is an appointed one, 
‘The free coloved people are making up their minds. 
The change that is taking place among them is 
Hundreds and thousands are now looking 

upon Africa as their home; and the only question 


opinion, Is it not a strange historical fact, that 
whilst Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia issued 
their solemn protests against the introduction of 
African slaves into their respective colonies, other 
States of the North opposed these efforts? At the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New-Hampshire 
voted in the Convention for the prolongation of the 
slave-trade, and by this aid it was continued until 
the year 1808. 

As early as 1772, the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia, inspived with a just abhorrence of the 
infamous traffic, and the dangers it would inflict 
upon their posterity, unanimously agreed upon an 
address to the King of Great Britain, praying him 
to remove those restraints on the governors of his 
is, whether the exodus shall be facilitated—whether | American colonies which hindered them from 
it shall grate harsh thunder, or whether it shall go| enacting such laws as would check this pernicious 
on smoothly, Sam, Oy friends, —_ all bad lu- | commerce, 
bricating elemen man’s construction, Is ill gi present genera 
none like public favor. ‘Therefore we want the in- . hee es oe te yh te eng 


fluence of every one of you, that the great work Ree —_ 
may be smoothly and freely accomplished ; that these early Virginians. “The importation,” say 
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America may become potent for the civilization, | they, “of slaves into the colony from the coast roan taatae \ Gineaee ae ben 
who may desire the privilege. Liberia has become of sufficient im ance | the redemption, and the salvation of Africa. of Africa, has long been considered us a trade of into the church at their last communion, who has 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION socrEry. to make it proper to relate the or of its} The audience united in singing an ode, en- 


great inhumanity ; and its encouragement, we have 
too much reason to fear, will endanger the very 
existence of your Majesty's American dominions. 
We are sensible that some of your Majesty's sub- 


This society held an anniversary of more than oop be RX A... a pny “ly: friend . 
ordinary interest in January, at which, in the re- — 

retted absenee of its honored President, the Hon. Hg renee pe we we oe Lyd oh = 
fenry Clay, who was then as now suffering under | S*" **8tper 88 — <= points, 











for some time acted asi , and gives - 
Soclbuene eouhenubet aldo eiiion Dar. 
ing the year there have been two Christian mar- 
riages and four baptisms. For two or three weeks 


titled Liberia, composed by Miss Margaret 
Junkin, 
From bosoms warmly beating, 


We send across the sea , : , some seriousness had prevailed among three or 
ee, Ps. i drawamep. I did so, but it had no name; Mr. an cies datads enection, jects in Great Britain may reap emolument from |}... young men. A. week later, the Freach edai- 
es eee _— Becretary of State, Daniel Harper said it deserved a christening. Several! ‘Liberia ! to thee! young 


this sort of traflic ; but when we consider that it 
greatly retards the settlement of the colonies with 
more white inhabitants, and may in time have the 
most destructive influence, we presume to hope 
that the interest of a few will be disregarded when 










The Treasurer's and Secretary's reports exhibited Letiz proposed, y Ratagpenn Lan. ge ao 
very gratifying evidence of the society's progress. —= ye = — a Ay ~ _. 
The total tund passing through their treasury Hae one ee . gh. LS | 
pregency s Bi Renae pls sep pn djectiy "liber ; but as that also meant a book 
gifts of its liberal friends and auxiliaries in all por- | *J®ehV® ; , 


ral on that coast was present at a special exami- 




























tions of the United States | proposed adding the termination ta, and call- placed in competition with the security and happi- | wards sent premiams to the children to the amount 
ing it Liberia. T suggestion was considered ness of such numbers of your Majesty's loyal | of fifteen or twenty dollars. October 28, Mr, Wil- 
THE ENEMIES OF LIBERIA DEFEATED, happy, and adopted. o the name Monrovia, subjects.” é‘ son announces that the English squadron had very 
Liberia having by the extension of her boundaries given to the capital, originated ina similar way. The British government constantly rejected near! put an entire finish to the slave trade. 
extirpated the slave-trade, found that the chiefs,| Now, my friends, 1 have said that this colony, these views and petitions of the colonists, and the | i in the vicinity of the Congo had 
whose former importance and income were derived |the means to shape which were furnished from ef the nati Aeapow\ ined from been recently abandoned, and he knew of but three 
from that trade, and some British traders whose | Such diverse and discordant motives, was retard- policy nation may y points where it 
business was affected by her import laws, were |¢d very much in its growth not only, but in its 


the memorable language addressed by the Karl of 
Dartmouth to the colonial agents. ‘ We cannot,” 
says he, “ allow the colonies to check or discourage 
in any degree a traffic so beneficial to our nation.” 


combining for her injury. This combination found }g00d. Now, there is a class of fellow-citizens 
an occasion to burst out into open violence upon | Who are called Abolitionists, Well, when 1 was 
the founding of the new settlement at Bassa Cove, | ¥pon this platform last year, prepared to make a 
called Buchanan. After a treacherous massacre of | speech, (which | did not make, owing to the late- 



























: , ; of the privileges and disabil ties 
omen and children at Buchanan, the savages | 8€88 of the hour when my turn came,) a deal At one period, an imperial decree wes published, A commery 
a wvechon ho upon po older neighboring | WS said about these Abolitioniats ; and the speuk- forbidding any man to own or to cultivate the soil, Hey Ee  soapd in Ou, wel prenent cometiing 
settlement. ers vindicated themselves and the cause from their ition branded, unless he should become the purchaser of at least They ma into the State, ecquire « lien 
Thus summoned to defend their lives and pro- | attack. — Now, Colonization has not one thing to a a oe wen, ond chang four slaves for every bundred acres of land. The y 
tect their territory from the control of those whose | 84y against Abolition. In my judgment, Abolition 


mH, 4 4 native ; 
tw ’ 
Gur hoskuan ond ew Geal” 
Rev. Jon: Parker, D.D., of this city, addressed 
the assemblage in substance as follows : 
Mr. Presipent:—I came here this ev re- 


success was identified with the renewed horrors of | bas been our best and truest friend. But, mind 

the slave-trade and the destruction of Liberia, the | You. 1 do not say it iniended to be so, It was 

government did not refuse to recognize its rights | Abolition which induced us to place or ban- 
y! 


law was resisted by the colonists, but to no pur- | j 
pose, and the slaves were thus forced upon them, 

In 1777, whilst clouds and darkness hung over 
our political horizon, Thomas Jefferson turned his 
attention towards the colored population of his 
country. This eminent statesman proposed coloni- 
zation as the only practicable scheme of placing 
them in a state of national independence. 1t is not 







and duties, and, though with reluctance, assembled | ®¢r the ancient motto—“ Hasten slow It held 
a force of volunteer militia and natives adequate to|¥8 back; and that was the good that it did us. 
defeat these conspirators against human liberty and Another good it did us was, we made trial of aa uteel t nothi the subject of ne 
civilization. More than fifty Liberians, by their | ¢xperiment—viz, : that no man might sa any thing | S0!v a te call the oye of , 
death ov wounds, bore witness to the cruelties of had been neglected in Colonization. Abolitionists, I thoug’ A ay bes wry this au- 
their enemies and their own devotion to freedom, | Smee 1831, have been trying the experiment of dience for a short time to some of the peculiarities 


























defended by their courage. making the two races of free whites and free blacks | of this yn a bn = object ss necessary for our purpose to give the particulars An — 7 — = = oa re —_ 
j i i ing i wonders of results w comes, : ; after yea: 
sPIRIT OF EMIGRATION. Wings, Sed ouch lhe; bot thoy have felled” “Abel. |been bald back ta abeyance. Mest of cur etintien| “=, Fm® , We have the ovidense tat selves sit as jurors; and no matter what intellec- 


maturest deliberation, he came to the conclusion 
that colonization alone could meet and dispose of 
all the difficulties and evils arising from the pre- 


An association of colored people in this city, | tion has preached this doctrine, and made it a 
formed during the year, gives hopeful promise of a| matter of boast that they held no distinction be- 


new era, in which, prejudice being vanquished, the |tween the two races. Another good it accom- 
free colored population will judge rightly of their 


have been greatly injured by crazy, fiery laders, 


A slow prosperity is generally a healthy prosperity. 
These fiery soo cannot wait for results, But 

































lished was, making colonization the subject of | those who are gifted with a far-reaching imight| sence and increase of our colored population. It of citizenship ; nor can it be conferred ~ 
true interests, and as earnestly seek the means of | discussion; this is to the success of | into the future oan afford to wait. A high degree | ig also due to the memory of Mr. Jefferson to state, in the land wit to 
emigration as they have heretofore opposed colo-|every good cause. This discussion has shown | of virtue ~ oer those who are a mere y eae, 


nization. The past success beckons us on to further | that these two races could not live ther on 
and more noble achievements. 


that in the original draft of the Declaration of In- 
dependence he inserted an impressive passage, 
which charged the conduct of the King of England 
in vetoing the colonial enactments to suppress the 
slave-trade as a public cnr, This clause was, 
however, finally stricken out, because it could not 
obtain the assent of all the States. 


results. So with our society ; she is willing to wait 
for future results. When we look down the stream 
of time, we owe all we have to the past. Our 
civilization has come from our ancestors. This was 
the way with Greece ; and so in the case at Mar. 
seilles; it came from Ionia, What have the Chi. 
nese “ye by fossil qe — 
absolutely nothi ve they in rom . — 
pnerare | Well! how | this nationality be| In 1778, as soon as Virginia was in a situation 
ros @t $= Go come ~~ Se gre parle henpet et mers otha 
. =e you he hopes to become! of a civil war, made the African slave-trade | yew- 
hy tel ge Smtr pape th hee youhe hopes) punishable by death. At her instance too, the act | praca, 
. 80 
of Congress was passed, declaring this traffic piracy. 


the same privileges and expeceatous,  &* "1 honor the noble and ancient commonwealth for 
















terms of social and political sociality, Aboli- 

The Hon. J. H. B. Larose, of Baltimore, was = by ouig a Ln) throughout the land 
j : : i which many oO wisest men feared w 

— — to the cusionen, ond add destroy this glorious Union, caused the existence 


of these two races of free whites and blacks to be 
Mr. Presipent:—lI have left a home at some | looked full in the face, and brought all men to the 


distance from this place, and a bed of sickness, for | conclusion that they could not exist in the land 
the purpose of witnessing the honor that is done | where both were religioualy and politically free, — 
to the cause of colonization by the assemblage | that they could only live in the relation of master 
which 1 see before me. I have waited for this|and slave. And when I say slave, I mean that 
thirty years; for it is thirty years since I saw a| oppression which exists in this city, where the 
small gathering of men, more brilliant in talent than | black man cannot drive a dray or cart. Well, this 
~~ in numbers, convened to diseuss and prepare | ferment throughout the land has made people re- 
or the first expedition to Africa, ina dimly lighted | cognize the fact that two races which cannot iater- 
chureh, where, in place of the which now | marry must separate. There’s no sign in nature— 
blazes around us, and the gorgeously painted walls | no star in the heavens—no truism in morals more 
which enclose us, there were a few dipped candles | undeniable, as a fact, than that, sooner or later, 























































we 
in tin sconces hung against the dim walls of an| must be an —) population of free white 
ancient Presbyterian church. That was thirty years | people; ay, and He who governs all things, I be- 


ago; and is it not enough to bring a sick man from | lieve in my heart of hearts, has so ordained it. 
a sick-bed, when, in this great metropolis, in this! But abolitioniom has done us 
land of wealth, of talent, and of virtue, there can | not ise it, because it has 
be gathered together such an assemblage as this, of the colored man; I ¢ 
to do honor to & cause which had so small a begin- | friend, and, because I am his friend, cannot 
ning? My friends, what is African colonization ? | @ that. has 
It was detined by its earlier friends in the United When I was 


an 
States to be a colonization of the free le of | Society in the city of Baltimore, the object 
color of the United States on the coast of Africa ; mich wae the protection of the of 
and as originally defined, so it now asserts its prin- | colored man. most ade aim 
wi 
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ciples. But, oe 7 that was the leading article to it. is it now? It has begun RECAPITULATION, 
in the constitution our society as then formed, yy the march of modern abolitionism. " APOE OEEE EEE Ee ERE OR Ee REED Ree eee eee 
it a j j I dis and j fi of The two at and dwelt .- a OEE fm penta agt | 
The colonization of the free colored peo- | in down te 1630 eow clelaten, 
of the United States by an agency such as 1| distrust, and enmity exist. The accourt rb pipranery Appebegebedecetecs | nie | 
ve presented to you! How idleand vain! Those | the abolitionist is to render, will be with seee sees ees 
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——— | #The of the country interfered with this white and glittering character, and some perfectly | when he came in front. On the last time he fred OPINIONS FAVORABLE TO OUR CAUSE. 
COLONIZATION JOURNAL. |... ned ie 1840 bi league, Dr. Krapf, Pro- |transparent, Here were niches, columns, cornices, |off « musket, and danced before us; then, having FROM EXCHANGES. 
) ; ' ; ” 
=< ceeded to a point 240 geographical miles to the | fretted-work roofs, in all variety of form and of | shaken hands, he took a seat.” Mr. Forbes Arnican Co.ommatiox.—It is that 
4. ery interesting article which follows, | north-west Mombas, where he gained an eleva- | beauty, far beyond verbal description. The im- | ceeds to state that the equare in troat of the palace, every true lover of the vace, who desives to 
Ix the very intere i ae he intelli- | tion of several thousand feet, probably the highest | pression as a whole is most effective. You feel at Sap Geese tans te Gay Gere accomplish that for them which is the best that can 
transferred from the New- ork Tribune, the inte 4 surface of the east African table lands. Upon | once transported into 4 region where you stand men women, squatted on their hams, be obtained for all, when the circumstances of the 
gent author conveys an erroneous impression, bY | this journey he reached the plain of Yata, whence | amidst the silent work of untold ages. You have | their long Danish —_——s 22> & min- | world and the opposing wickedness of men are 
cneluding Doctors Krapf and Rebmann under the | the mountainous panorama was so grand and beau- nothing in nature above to compare with |iature forest. Banners ; of the | taken into consideration, should not coincide in the 
category of “German Jesuits,” of which, we doubt | tiful, that he declares, had he been a mere traveller, | it, and nothing of the of man that can com- | King we Ne gee eg ae | This plan of African colonization. 
not, they would loudly complain. These genile- | the weariness sat Yeni tere dusoeed aoner| Craguat in Duhomey. The palace wall of ip - hey fpyt = 
men have for years, in Egypt and Abyssinia, and orgek a inferior to Kilimandjaro, of which | IMPORTANT DISCOVERY in arrrca. | clay,” says Mr. Forbes, ogden aaa twenty ares aes ak ~ y Ay ayo 
recently at Mombas, been laboring under the care |) Caen recalls the character of Alpine) 4, Hungarian savant, M. Gaysa, who is now in feet high, over more —~- + mile, | no room for the exercise of what talent 
of the Missionary Society of the Church of Eng- | .oonery, he mountainous mass rose like @ gigan- | 4). interior of Western Africa, has sent a communi- | 8%, line of human ; yet it Seemann, op Ger on toentian of eng talent tp 
land. They are neither Jesuits nor Puseyites, but | tic wall, and upon its summit were two horns OF | cation to the Imperial Society of Vienna, containing t be remarked that, where decay had destroyed children as they up. Were the of 
evangelical and devoted Protestant missionaries. | peaks, an 3 an air of majesty to the — be information of great interest. He has found > Bene) ~ not — ebolitiensts carried out, and every slave that 
iy Ite avis we have rected the mourfl fui othe Klimandjro domed, bt tho] de Kempe sal ibary tae ings | nh rns jd of te portal othe | would not ie hom an levied rnin i ss 
. 7 ‘ . 2 8 ; , nor an 
intelligence that Dr. Rebmann died last autumn. can travel glowed in his heart as he contemplated wd _ French traveller, ¢ by w de _—— sacrifice is fast —e from the king- | Phere is vcouty, pple a 
-™ cme =~. Mayo ting yard {rem the Kenia |Chometb toward the middle of the last century, |i0S however, leed to an opposite tonchaston. | ar ome race ; sulted by ls climate to th 
Tax question of the existence of Mountains of | ‘hat the streaae Cowlug northware trom with a wore eae ion into the interior of | Porimwance, we are told that ten of mat, | babits of their people; fertile capable of w 
the Moon, outside that luminary, promises to be henn to the caloulations of Drs. Krapf and Altea, w aS eDen bound with ropes, were led the town, com- pus free in ite inetitutions ; 
soon answered. The mystery of the sources of the | Reimann, the Kenia is within one degree south of wents asst Sue the discoveries which had | Pélled to dance, and then ceremoniously decapitated wey the ccast ef African, to aul > 
Nile is now attacked by individual enterprise with | 1.0 Rouator. It is 820 geographical miles north a ty lies aie Guat with large knives, before his eyes, and in spite of =o beck to thelr math —_ _ 
an ardor akin to that which attended the efforts anh GA damene aah @ Fie be. eget oo been > by 7 r some | p anyon apes -Awnsoon — bmw fay a 
of the English African Association, at the close of line of ne reat Labo Usambire fs hypothetically Jacques Com a whnge = al er de nd | ‘The King (Guezo by name) is described as about ae ny ea oy 7 
the last century, to determine the sources and| 1.04 a: 1a om enn. cant of the Eantien, con of the year | = Tae alle WS | forty-eight years of age, and good-looking, with opened — nao Sane y ss 
course of the Niger. In the list of that company’s -” = ne mites nent. ond U8 Ga aon wank to the northward ‘oe of Sinton bia, of ihe cast of ‘and of Se dawning . 
servants—at whose head was Sir Joseph Banks— of Fm Si From this lake. which ta ot be penetrated as far as + we ' ~~ Very | stern and onsale wy 5 He has a Cabi- — ae as " 
were Ledyard, Mungo Park, Denham, Clapperton, oo wud, Lh. Newel Rig curious point for gegre a othing | ot as com on Land ‘. “ The King” — aap ae L. contanee such an inde- 
and the Londen, all worthy successors of Bruce, — _* Nile—the White Nile, or Bene el Abiea— | °™* heard of ay of. Bb Tew | all , thus runs Mr. Forbes'snext entry—“ now i pendent mb een Oe conan 
and among the most eminent of African travellers. ag A hn . researches of the oie ie on post of | axe to his Ministers : Mayo, Prime Minister ; Mei- re upoa b anf -- capacity of their 
It was in the year 1830 that Richard and John |‘ 1" WS Oe sist from the farthest southern | 5%ouls Proved ulteniy Urwlins. sed people, |G¥% of Police ; Cambodee, Treasurer; Machaepah, | ‘ons, mtatifere ae comes f Get ove 
Lander settled the question of the course and mouth | |; t of D PKnoblecher's exploration to the Kenia a - rf ao Ke blé Chris. ustice ; Toonoonoo, Eunuch-in-Chief ; then to an vill a ecules af Abente' oe 
of the Niger, which Mungo Park, in 1795, had, | POY ®. Ur. P They have notions of religion which resem prove to mnt of Africa in the destruc- 


first among modern travellers, discovered, and an- 
nounced in those famous words which so stimulated 
adventurous zeal in Europe: “1 saw the long- 
sought, majestic Niger, glittering in the on 
sun, as broad as the Thames at Westminster, 

flowing slowly to the eastward.” The same 
earnest zeal inspires, at the present moment, a few 
individuals, German Jesuits, missionaries in Central 


mountains, there is a distanee of 370 raphical | sanity, and are not entirely ignorant of the arts and elderly lady called the English Mother, named 
miles in a south-easterly direction ; a ben the me They have a banoinen, an alphabet, and Yawae,” one of the matrons of the harem, who 
same point cua - went, to the hypothetical | 1,0 art of writing. M. Gaysa has discovered in one vides food for the English visitors. Next all the 
northern line of the Lake Usambiro, there are 360 | of jheir principal villages a small stone monument abooceers were introduced. The King then ex- | ogected light of their own knowledge, and 
eographical miles. Within these limits, therefore, | oF 4 conic shape, covered with numerous inserip- pressed a wish that I should witness a review of | fecdom. is : ~: 

fies the heart of the mystery ; and it is not at all tiogs in letters resembling hieroglyphic characters, | ‘he vay wena ane two regiments were at once | colony will assume hereafter, through the influence 
improbable that the Kenia is the “highest moun-| 4 fey having studied this curious construction, paraded, but not oo the ground was shifted and of wealth, commerce, and education, upon even the 
tain entirely white,” of which Baron von Muller was | and after interrogating the oldest inhabitants of the | ™"Ked out for the manceuvring, The officers | whole world, is a third. 
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“Ni told by a native of Beri, who had been far to the the tradition, he be- | (females) were by armlets of silver! How, 4 
a . ado ng ro > yg . coat, tat declared that he had seen the sources qn, ene that this 1 ont be esected ever reaching — ee bs to the elbow, and carrying | rect ae - pon yyw C < . aa ‘ 
e — y, . x : : : : “ : each a smal w le The whole were uniform! 
Kasblecher, Vicar-General of Central Africa, ad- of the Bahr el Abiad (White Nile) in the “ white | ine grave of Jacques Compagnon, who, made . Y | Cowrant. 


mountains.” Names and localities are, of course, | ..,1ive by the Kommenis, instructed them i . | dressed in tunics of blue and white, armed with a 
very uncertain in the present condition of mid-Afri- ciples of v1 the useful arts, and died shast he bene musket, club, and short sword, carried cartouch-|_ AFRICAN ape png 9 aitention is 
can research. In the Alpine region to which the | 1775, jeaving among them the venerated reputation boxes, and went through several evolutions, skir- of the more Nong eens to the 
Kenia and the Kilimandjaro belong, other snow- | of 4 sage a good genius. But the conviction mishing, firing volleys, &c., with much ‘onee woe A persons of color ; and 
summits and  Y may yet be ay pes ~ of M. Gaysa was turned into certainty, when the me ALT a 
somewhere in this region must be the sources he tribe showed him various articles of plimen i, gene ed during 

the Nile, and there ean be little doubt that these lhl, Bn Boma A hn been handed Queen of England’s health, which, he , he knew | 8¢8sion of + ~* Humanity and mY | 


vances from the north, coming up the Nile, and 
Doctors Krapf and Rebmann push over the unknown 
lands to the south of the sup Mountains of 
the Moon, northward toward the river. 

While these pious and learned gentlemen prose- 
cute their labor, Dr. Charles Beke collects A Sum- 
mary of Recent Nilitic Discovery, which apprises 


us of the present condition of this interesting re- ogg are the half-fabulous Mountains of the | down from father to son. by mA AS SSEee, Samus Ge oan of the de of @ eed s 4 
i oS es 7 rho —_ Thus will be determined one of the most famous i - om) will or jeter 


AN AFRICAN KING WITH 16,000 WIVBS. |). 


i 
: 
ir 


and associate Bayard Taylor with Dr. Knoblecher’s and interesting eres problems of ancient 


. lor modern times. “he Nile will disa r from Since the “ Romance of History” is beginning to Majesty either in the act eating or drinking.” wun be evident to the most casual observer of the 
wo iy 4 on — °... og b . -wy- P literature as the symbol of fertilizi oer of an | pall upon the taste of the reading public, we recom- | In our opini Guezo’s mode of keeping up |“ Signs of the times, ae the object is assuming 
“lee le J asaya ping wooed : : ~ unknown origin, It will cease to be unique in| mend some rr ey | bibliopole to try what can | the of ty is, at all events, preferable | 8° much importance cannot be much oa 
. The *P bh * land - » se Afr - “ : mystery among rivers, when it is found that, as the | be made out of the “ of the Blue-books ;” | to th the Grande Monarque, who summoned neglected v4 Congress. As the bill was 

ve table lan : ase a ng y 88 MARY | i adeon flows from springs in the Adirondack, the | and he cannot do better than commence with the | all his courtiers about him, in the largest room of reported to Congress, a cheap passage was secured 
above th ° be . Py wenn * gra ~o y how Be Amazon from a Peruvian lake, and the Rhine and “Papers relative to the Reduction of Lagos, which his to witness his exploits as yg a to Africa in wer: and comfortable . 
the Red Se, but it. is a high land of very varia- | Rhone from melting Alpine snows, oo the awful |have just appewed. | Their contents are positively | In the article of wives or concubines, the African | Sse would be, om ledanemant, to those 
ble tone a coment Fi pelle L oast, | 884 worshipped Nile drips from some virgin gla- eneunting | and when we read of an African sove- | autocrat must be allowed to exceed any monarch te ; ane we Ag sure if 
and which’ ~~ recedes Genet “the valle of cier in the Nountains of the Moon. — = pee pers and with well-eppeinted recorded ve Ristery, ues ealth - pe, Oe om calentontion would Ay. 
the Nile iin the Sense 1840 and ‘41, Mebane  @ aa regiments of f soldiers, we know not whether drinking her Majesty 8 ,” continues the Lieu- 


Ali sent expeditions into the upper regions of the | distances, and aleo a change of miles into degrees, which | Amazons as a myth. There are, indeed, even in | menced ; but before it was half over, w 


i 
| 


ata 
* There is evidently a serious error in the figures ard | we can persist, as heretofore, in treating the ancient | tenant, “ the troops hurraed, and the salute com- which would soon relieve the ee | of its “res 
may 


Nile, ostensibly for scientific es but really | make this and the succocding paragraphs almost unintel- | some of the most business-like of the documents in | obliged to scamper after the Prime Minister, and | follow as a natural uence ; and the time 

to ascertain what truth might ie in the reports oe- ligible. Whether the error is ia the translator or the this collection, symptoms of the tendenc to exag- hide our faces j t the wall asa portion of the arrive, when any of become extinct in the 
casionally, wafted like a pleasant perfume, rom the author, we cannot assert, According to the latitudes given, geration popularly attributed to travel rs: but 18 000 ro al wives were : ringing a small Union. But owners will not set slaves free to re- 
remote South, of gold sands in the far waters of | Kenia is iu south latitude 1°, and Mombas in south latitade | iio, every due allowance has been made, they bel, os sable eee ‘over the town at | main in the country.—Baltimore Clipper. 

the river, The expedition discovered nothing but | 3°, making a distance of 2°, or 120 miles, instead of 320 | contain authenticated wonders sufficient to amuse | all times, and no male ma upon them un-| Tus C Cc I 

a few races in @ state of the extremest simplicity, | miles. The whole distance ie stated at 240 miles, while | and interest the most jaded lover of the marvellous punished.” The writer haeesen’ exhacguent ore “friend the colored face 
which had been visited by one or two preceding | the direct distance north is stated at 320 miles. Probably|  P,0 first of the “Papers” is a despatch dated | ex . on opinion that this cumien bs on @ y ag S Gay ve of the caleved tase 
adventurers, and had no love for strangers coming | the first should read 140 miles and tho latter 120 miles, | y.44 30, 1849, and ca b Dalton, I ectimale, walees, ineed, the whele of of country, to observe how generally Christian 
up the river. ‘The only man of real energy in the | while 55 degrees west of Mombas should read 55 miles! +. My Beerroft, conferring on Aor gleman the | female soldiers are enumerated a the © | patriots are beginning to harmonise in their views 
expedition of Mehemet Ali, was a countryman of | west. So Lake Usambiro should rend, not 650 miles north | ointment of Cant “ certain — on the| wives. They are described pe —_ f the wisest and mest bensticlel courne to bo pur- 
those who had done most in the matter, of Mombas, but 650 miles west and 95 miles north. yy ree coast, and instructing hie’ to use every military seowen, Whenever the civil let runs » oy JD Baby apne md = aoe , 
eile ae serine aoe — | oy tee Se entices possible influence to induce the native kings or | low, or money is a ny for an extraordinary by James G. Birney, long & prominent and 
plored South unite, and form the single stream CANGO CAVERNS, SOUTH AFRICA. | chiefs to emhange theslave-trade for a more humane epeageaey, wer & against one or another to a convention of colored persons in 


f 


whose shores are Egypt. These two branches 
are called the White and Blue Niles, or, Bahr el 
Abiad and Bahr el Ghazal, more generally known 
as the Bahr el Azrek. This latter branch, the Blue 
Nile, so called from the dark color of its water, was 
explored and its sources discovered in 1618 by 
Paez, a Portugese traveller. They were afterward 
seen by Bruce, who astonished Europe by declari 
on his return that he had discovered the sources 


Avnica may yet vie with America, by her wonder- | #4 equally profitable description of traflic. His | of the neighboring mations, and what is termed, 
ful cataracts and caves, in attracting the admiration King of - aad tea on hn y=! Rw ere, S bey my is _Pro-| In addition, we copy 
of the world. The Rev. J. J : Freeman, a mission- |« that agnoulture and commerce are more useful | Ki always superintends, and in “+-y it — the — 
ary from England, having visited the Cango Ca- | and advastageous than the stealing and selling of | emulation, gives the female soldiers a < admitting and deploring het should they 
verns, gives a glowing description of them, from | men, women, and children.” The royal response | tion to overrun from the male ; in the performance | jn the manner : 
which one might infer that the Mammoth Cave, in ph nee ag ape ry ivy angen an Se ‘oe hg the eo Comaies almost always —. ‘ bees the 
: : estimating the eflec ps w r. Forbes’s journal was written, (Novem- a judice 
ge Jone | = cngremacy questonstte, exertiom to enlighten the enbersttadings of these ber, 1849,) his Majesty was preparing for a slave- Sjenlention’ ts eee “ 
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; land. They are 
" ' = swarth tates: “ The of -|hunt; but he was uncertain in what direction to : ¥ 
ed — The Blue Nile rises from two fountains 1 was glad to embrace the opportunity of paying | senta » (very thy ye | > wth GEG Ay. yn ee yA Cy nape that all = vey OY 
eesh, in Golam, Abyssinia, 10,000 feet above \ : br ; queen of ’ : almost effort enemies, having no other 
+ vas » AbY » AY, a visit to the famous Cango Caverns, in the district | land. The ts which she has sent him are | neighbors were already sub to his rule, and | ing but a desire to get rid of them, We are quite 
The White Nile is little k bevend Eharte of George, of which accounts have been published | very aweptable, and are for his face. When | his usual were ex . At length he | sure this is not the truth, 
nah, than en cena ety pos pe warvou® | by Thompson and other travellers, They are said, | Govemor Winniett visited the King, the King told | gave the preference to the on the ground | «Is there then any thing in the plan of coloni- 
onan it is ecnsidered th Nie oo ogee + bey who have seen the caves of Elora and Ele- | him tht he must consult his people before he could Saat they had injured the d the | zation worthy of Cbrietion » ing the 
al cine ontiasn tain 8 lg Ue “~~ . }, | Phanta, to be far superior to them, both in extent | give 4 final answer about the slave-trade. He can- of , and had not pe facts exactly as we find hon 2 r one way of dos 
the lest expedition of Mehe Al pt Any and grandeur. They are wholly natural, and are | not see that he and his can do without it. Celfcicatly punished, The scale of his good, What good will it do? Where shall the 
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